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of the fleet around the world, was $3,163,000, increased 
by transportation and storage charges to $5,544,000. 

There will be two more Dreadnoughts laid down this 
year by authority of Congress, as there were last year 
and for the two years preceding. They will be veritable 
floating fortresses. It has been said, I know not with 
how much truth, that they will be capable of delivering 
a force of fire nearly twice that of the best Dreadnought 
in the British navy to-day. Ten years ago the " Con- 
necticut " was our greatest ship, and was capable of de- 
livering 33,600 pounds of projectile in five minutes. The 
new Dreadnoughts will be capable of throwing 112,000 
pounds in the same time. The displacement of the 
"Connecticut" was 16,000 tons. The displacement of 
the new ships will not be less than 26,000 tons. At this 
rate what are we to expect ten years hence ? It is said 
that the Secretary of the Navy intends next year asking 
for still larger vessels, and that he has plans tentatively 
drawn for ships having the gigantic displacement of 
32,000 tons. 

The United States is to-day expending more money 
for military and naval purposes and pensions, excluding 
interest on the war debt, than any other nation, and yet 
we profess to be a pacific people. We are the richest 
nation on earth, but that does not excuse waste and ex- 
travagance. There is not a nation on the face of the 
globe that contemplates war with the United States. 
From the foundation of the government no foreign 
power has ever declared war against us, and since 1812 
none has committed aggressions against us. Sixty-five 
years ago, when nearly eighty-two per cent, of the 
foreign trade was carried in American bottoms, and we 
had no naval force in any degree comparable with those 
of the great European powers, no foreign nation assailed 
us. Is it likely that if war was not contemplated then, it 
will be undertaken now, when less than ten per cent, of 
that trade is carried by American ships ? 

Those who believe that we need a great navy to main- 
tain our possession of the Philippines against the cupidity 
of Japan ought to explain why Japan, if she wanted 
those islands, did not take them from Spain, or at least 
indicate some wish to obtain them. In comparison with 
the United States, the fleet of Spain was a negative 
quantity, her population not one-quarter of ours, her 
wealth one-twenty-fifth. 

In conclusion let me say, what we all know, that the 
great purpose which the Congress was called to promote 
must work its slow accomplishment step by step. Much 
has been accomplished, and we all understand that much 
remains to be attained. The advocates of peace have 
labored long and not grown weary. 

In his oration on "The True Grandeur of Nations," 
Sumner said of the abolition of war, " Believe you can 
do it and you can do it." More people than ever before 
in history believe it can be done and that it will be done. 

When the reign of law shall be established between 
nations as it has been established between individuals, who 
shall say ? Emerson said in 1859 that, no one then living 
would see slavery abolished. Here in this Conference of 
the New England States we trust and believe that the 
dream of the New England poet is soon to be realized : 

" Out of the shadows of- night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere." 



Lessons from the History of the Peace 
Movement. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TEUBBLOOD. 

Address at the opening session of the New England Peace 
Congress, in the Capitol, Hartford, Conn., May 9. 

As I was entering these grounds and saw the big can- 
non guarding the approach to this stately and beautiful 
Capitol, I was reminded of the famous passage in the 
speech delivered by Victor Hugo at the opening of the 
Peace Congress at Paris, on August 22, 1849. He said : 

"A day will come when the only battlefield will be the 
market opening to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bombshells will be 
replaced by ballots, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate, which will be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet 
is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. 
A day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in public 
museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and people 
will be amazed that such a thing could ever have been. A 
day will come when the two immense groups, the United 
States of America and the United States of Europe, will be 
seen standing in the presence of each other, extending the 
hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving creation 
under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, 
these two irresistible and infinite powers, the fraternity of 
men and the power of God. Nor is it necessary that four 
hundred years should pass away for that day to come. We 
live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current of events 
and ideas which has ever borne humanity along; and at the 
period in which we live a year suffices to do the work of a 
century." 

The international peace movement has to-day reached 
a point of development and strength which makes it 
important to consider carefully the lessons which its 
history teaches, that we may avoid certain dangers to 
which its very successes and triumphs expose us at the 
present time. 

Standing here in New England, where Worcester and 
Channing, Ladd and Burritt and Sumner and their co- 
laborers did their heroic work in the early days in organ- 
izing and developing the peace movement ; here in Con- 
necticut, where early organized peace effort grew with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and covered every county in the State 
by 1835; here in Hartford, where William Watson first 
published the Advocate of Peace in 1834, and where 
the American Peace Society pitched its tent for two 
years on its migration from New York to Boston ; here 
where Horace Bushnell wrote his famous oration on 
"The Growth of Law," and prophesied that law would 
ultimately eliminate war from human society ; here, not 
far from the place where Burritt, with his many tongues, 
and his Olive Leaf Mission, came near destroying the 
influence of the Tower of Babel, — standing here, on 
holy ground, where the God of Peace long ago appeared 
unto men, one cannot refrain from asking what these 
pioneers of peace would say and how they would feel if 
they were with us at this hour. 

That Worcester and Ladd and Burritt, the great New 
England trio of peace pioneers, would be surprised at 
what has been accomplished in a century is doubtful. 
They would almost certainly expect to find much more 
done. Their wonder would be that men have been so 
slow in accepting and putting into practice the interna- 
tional principles and policies which they advocated and 
believed to be perfectly reasonable and practicable. 
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But one may well imagine the intense interest and pleas- 
ure with which they would, nevertheless, listen to the re- 
markable story of the peace movement ; the story of the 
growth of the peace societies from three in 1815 to more 
than five hundred at the present time, and their expansion 
from the narrow Atlantic seaboard to all quarters of the 
globe ; the successful application of arbitration, of which 
they knew next to nothing in practice, to more than two 
hundred and fifty important controversies in less than a 
century, to some of which practically all the important 
nations have been parties ; the organization of peace 
congresses into a regular yearly system, both national 
and international, and of special conferences like that at 
Lake Mohonk ; the creation of an international peace 
bureau, which -brings all the peace societies and con- 
gresses into harmonious cooperation ; the organization 
and most effective work of the Interparliamentary Union 
of statesmen for the past twenty -one years ; the inception 
and remarkable development of the Pan-American Union ; 
the two Hague Conferences, bringing together in friendly 
council and planning all the nations of the world. 

One can imagine William Ladd rising up and standing 
with uncovered head as he listened to the account of 
the setting up and the successful operation of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at The Hague ; the conclu- 
sion of treaties of obligatory arbitration to the number 
of nearly one hundred between the nations, two and two, 
pledging reference of important classes of disputes to the 
Hague Court; and the laying of the foundations of a 
world congress or parliament. Ladd and his co-workers 
would be deeply impressed with the enormous growth 
of public opinion everywhere in favor of a pacified and 
united world, and with the open and widespread demand 
on all sides that the system of armed suspicion and hos- 
tility, which has ruled the world from time immemorial, 
shall cease and the nations live henceforth as members 
of a common family. It is a marvelous story of effort 
and accomplishment which these fathers of peace would 
hear if .they were with us to-day. There is almost nothing 
else like it in the whole history of humane progress. 

The pioneers of the peace movement were men of 
remarkable insight, practical wisdom and unsurpassed 
courage. To tackle deliberately the war system, hoary 
with centuries and entrenched as it was in the laws, cus- 
toms and habits of thought and feeling of men everywhere, 
with the expectation of overthrowing and finally destroy- 
ing it, required a type of faith and heroism rarely found. 
What does their example and the fruit of their planting 
and training teach us ? 

They were first of all idealists, thorough-going idealists, 
as all men must be who move and lift the world. There 
are no really practical men except idealists. They saw 
clearly what the nations ought to be in their relations to 
one another, what the moral and social constitution of 
men and of societies of men demands as the true human 
state. They saw in the future an era without war ; what 
the Germans call, in their splendid phrase, " Die Krieg- 
lose Zeit." They proclaimed this ideal international con- 
dition as an obligation, the fulfillment of which, as fast 
as possible, was incumbent upon all men and nations. 
They further saw that the war system, as it had come 
down out of the past, was in its spirit and in its deeds 
and results totally at variance with this ideal, the greatest 
obstacle in the way of the attainment of the union of the 



nations and races; that it was indeed the very antithesis, 
the denial, the wreck of the normal, the predestined life 
of the world. They therefore arraigned it as both sense- 
less and wicked, as the fruitful source of cruelty and 
injustice, as morally and economically ruinous. They 
saw that war was hell long before General Sherman was 
born, though they expressed it in somewhat different 
phraseology. Thus far their idealism carried them, both 
positively and negatively. 

These early advocates of peace have been criticised as 
too sentimental; as dwelling too much on the horrors 
and cruelties, the savage ferocities of war. But they 
had to do it ; otherwise their idealism would have been 
only half expressed. It is not certain but that a good 
deal of the same kind of treatment is still needed, un- 
pleasant as it is to our modern minds, for the legend of 
the " righteousness " and the " glory " of war still lingers 
and deludes many souls. 

But Dodge and Worcester and Ladd and Burritt and 
the rest of them were also thoroughly practical men. 
They did not naively assume that the warring world 
could be saved by merely proclaiming the ideal and con- 
demning the actual condition of things. They did not 
go quite as far as Emerson, who said, in substance, that 
if you will only launch an idea it will do the rest itself. 
They saw that a large program of practical peace work 
was necessary, and this they inaugurated at once. 

First of all, they started a campaign of education, by 
both tongue and pen, on the platform, in the pulpit and 
in the press, that public opinion might be won to the new 
views; and no more intelligent, vigorous and well-sus- 
tained campaign of reform has ever been carried on in 
the interest of any cause. This first campaign continued 
for more than forty years, till the Civil War began to 
.throw its dark shadow over the land. Many of the fore- 
most men of the country, then largely on the Atlantic 
Coast, engaged in it. Among them were Dodge, Wor- 
cester, Channing, Ladd, President Kirkland of Harvard, 
Whittier, Garrison, Burritt, Upham, Walker, May, Blan- 
chard, the Tappans, Ballou, Henry C. Wright, Dr. Joseph 
Allen, Thomas S. Grimke, Charles Sumner, Judge Jay 
and many others. These men left practically nothing 
new to be said on the subject. Their speeches and 
writings — the pamphlets of Dodge, Worcester's " Friend 
of Peace," the essays of Ladd, the addresses of Channing, 
the orations of Sumner, the essay of Emerson, the Manual 
of Upham, the papers and books of Judge Jay — remain 
to us as a great and permanent literature produced by 
that period, without which we modern workers would be 
poor indeed in our outfit. By 1840 the whole subject 
of a congress and court of nations had been presented 
and clearly and exhaustively expounded by them, along 
substantially the lines that the Hague Conferences have 
followed. No movement was ever better launched than 
the peace movement. It sprang almost full-fledged from 
the brains of these men, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter. 

Along with, or rather as a part of, their campaign of 
educating public sentiment, these peace pioneers began 
at once to present and urge upon the governments of the 
world substitutes for war. Arbitration, with its concomi- 
tants, was almost as common in their mouths as it is in 
ours. Not only in their public addresses and in pam- 
phlets and periodical publications did they urge this 
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rational method of adjusting disputes, but also in memo- 
rials to our government. As early as 1816, the year after 
its establishment, the Massachusetts Peace Society sent a 
remarkable memorial to Washington, in which it urged 
the Congress to institute a deliberate inquiry with a view 
of ascertaining how the government might exert a pacific 
influence on human affairs ; how it might help to infuse 
into international law a pacific spirit ; how it might aid 
in diminishing the frequency, or in circumscribing the 
calamities, of war ; how it might promote the general ref- 
erence of controversies to an impartial umpire as the law 
of the Christian world, and might promote compacts " for 
the express purpose of reducing the enormous and ruin- 
ous extent of military establishments." That all sounds 
very recent and shows how far in advance of their time 
these men were. But they did not stop with these gen- 
eral recommendations. They urged the establishment of 
a world congress, or parliament, as the organ of the joint 
life of the nations. They advocated also the creation of 
a high court of nations for the judicial settlement of 
controversies. The first plan of the nineteenth century 
for an international tribunal was not worked out by the 
Hague Conferences, not by any Bar Association, not by 
the Interparliamentary Union, but by a group of New 
England men as early as 1840, of whom William Ladd 
was the chief. 

The lines of work and influence thus inaugurated 
have been substantially followed ever since by the 
workers for peace, not only in this but in all countries. 
As far as circumstances have permitted, they have all 
been kept up and pushed at the same time. No one 
phase of the subject has, as a rule, been emphasized at 
the expense of others. The supreme importance of a 
widespread peace public opinion has been kept always in 
mind. Every effort possible, with the limited resources 
at hand, has been put forth to educate and concentrate 
public sentiment in behalf of the great ends sought. 
The advocates of peace have always, with Dr. Channing 
and Horace Bushnell, recognized the truth that public 
opinion rules the world. International justice, friend- 
ship and mutual service have always been contended for. 
The arbitration of all differences between nations has 
been urged and urged again, until this method of settle- 
ment has finally become the settled practice of the 
world, though not yet fully embodied in the law of 
nations. A permanent international court of justice 
as superior to and to take the place of temporary tribu- 
nals of arbitration has been urged from the beginning 
A world assembly or parliament for the handling of 
the great interests common to the nations has been the 
object of a vast amount of thought and special effort. 
The irrationality and iniquity of great military and naval 
establishments, with their unceasing, increasing and ruin- 
ous burdens upon the people, have been faithfully and 
unequivocally pointed out. Government consideration 
of all these problems and action upon them has been 
urged, time and again, as the only possible way in which 
the aims of the friends of peace can be at last attained. 

This, without going into further details, of which 
there are many most interesting ones, has been the 
program of the peace movement for a hundred years. 
It is the necessary program still. There is almost no 
phase of it which can yet be dropped. Public opinion 
— much of it at any rate — is still very benighted and 



reactionary about the movement. Many intelligent 
men, intelligent in other respects, know nothing about 
the cause in which we are laboring, and practically 
nothing about what has been accomplished through the 
Hague Conferences. 

Though the arbitration of disputes is now the regular 
order, nearly all the governments persist in refusing to 
agree to submit questions of "honor" and "vital inter- 
ests " to the Hague Court. In spite of President Taft's 
most important utterance on this subject recently, they 
seem likely to persist in this refusal for some time yet. 
A general treaty of obligatory arbitration, to be signed 
by all the nations and including all questions of differ- 
ence between governments, still remains to be con- 
cluded, though great advance toward this accomplish- 
ment was made at the second Hague Conference. The 
creation of a periodic congress or parliament of the na- 
tions is as yet only in its incipiency. What was accom- 
plished in this direction at The Hague in 1907 leaves 
much yet to be done. Though the second Hague Con- 
ference voted its unanimous approval of the principle of 
an international high court of justice, the actual selec- 
tion of the judges and the inauguration of the Court 
does not seem to be immediately in sight, notwithstand- 
ing the most important and hopeful efforts now being 
made by our Department of State. In the matter of 
arrest of the prevailing rivalry in armaments, especially 
in battleship building, the goal of our efforts seems still 
farther away. The old suspicions and jealousies and 
animosities lying behind these armaments die very hard, 
and before we can see any relief from the enormous 
burdens imposed upon the people by these great estab- 
lishments, a great deal of thoroughgoing work in the 
transformation of national and racial feelings, prejudices 
and delusions must still be done. 

It behooves the peace party of this country, indeed of 
all countries, to be true to all the great lines of this 
historic program. None of them can be neglected with- 
out crippling and retarding the whole movement. It 
behooves us also to be patient and steady, as well as 
active and energetic. There is no short cut to peace. 
I sympathize with those of our friends, some of them 
among the noblest supporters of the cause, who, inspired 
by the marvelous advance already made, as well as by a 
deep sense of the obligations of the hour in the presence 
of the appalling growth of war preparations, are impatient 
to see a bold stroke made and the whole movement 
brought to a sudden end, and war banished from the 
earth " by one fell swoop." But nothing that has been 
done toward the permanent peace of the world has been 
accomplished by force and violence. Nothing can be 
done. It is too late now to resort, in the interests of 
peace, to the very agency which brought on war and has 
kept it in the world. No nation or group of nations, 
led by no matter whom, can force peace upon the world. 
Any such peace would go to pieces almost as soon as 
made. "Force is no remedy," as John Bright was 
accustomed to say. The nations, large and small alike, 
are vitally interested in the matter. Whatever agency 
or method is adopted, to banish war and to bring in 
finally the reign of universal and permanent peace, must 
be one in which every nation can heartily join, and in 
which no one, not even the least of them, shall feel that 
it has been forced against its will. 
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These are the great lessons which the history of the 
peace movement teaches. We shall do well to lay them 
all seriously to heart, as we enter upon what we hope 
is to he the final stage of the greatest movement which 
ever engaged the thoughts and the activities of men. 



International Peace. 

BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Address of ex-President Roosevelt before the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee at Christiania, Norway, May 5. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I stand here to-day to 
express the deep appreciation I feel of the high honor 
conferred upon me by the presentation of the Nobel peace 
prize. The gold medal which formed part of the prize 
I shall always keep, and I shall hand it on to my children 
as a precious heirloom. The sum of money provided as 
part of the prize by the wise generosity of the illustrious 
founder of this world-famous prize system I did not, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, feel at liberty to 
keep. I think it eminently just and proper that in most 
cases the recipient of the prize should keep for his own 
use the prize in its entirety. But in this case, while I did 
not act officially as President of the United States, it was 
nevertheless only because I was President that I was 
enabled to act at all ; and I felt that the money must be 
considered as having been given me in trust for the 
United States. I therefore used it as a nucleus for a 
foundation to bring forward the cause of industrial peace, 
as being well within the general purpose of your com- 
mittee ; for in our complex industrial civilization of to- 
day the peace of righteousness and justice, the only kind 
of peace worth having, is at least as necessary in the 
industrial world as it is among nations. There is at least 
as much need to curb the cruel greed and arrogance 
of part of the world of capital, to curb the cruel 
greed and violence of part of the world of labor, as 
to check a cruel and unhealthy militarism in international 
relationships. 

We must ever bear in mind that the great end in view 
is righteousness, justice as between man and man, nation 
and nation, the chance to lead our lives on a somewhat 
higher level, with a broader spirit of brotherly goodwill 
one for another. Peace is generally good in itself, but it 
is never the highest good unless it comes as the handmaid 
of righteousness, and it becomes a very evil thing if it 
serves merely as a mask for cowardice and sloth, or as an 
instrument to further the ends of despotism or anarchy. 
We despise and abhor the bully, the brawler, the op- 
pressor, whether in private or public life, but we despise 
no less the coward and the voluptuary. No man is worth 
calling a man who will not fight rather than submit to 
infamy or see those that are dear to him suffer wroDg. 
No nation deserves to exist if it permits itself to lose the 
stern and virile virtues, and this without regard to 
whether the loss is due to the growth of a heartless and 
all-absorbing commercialism, to prolonged indulgence in 
luxury and soft, effortless ease, or to the deification of a 
warped and twisted sentimentality. 

Moreover, and above all, let us remember that words 
count only when they give expression to deeds, or are 
to be translated into them. The leaders of the Red 
Terror prattled of peace while they steeped their hands 



in the blood of the innocent, and many a tyrant has 
called it peace when he has scourged honest protest into 
silence. Our words must be judged by our deeds ; and 
in striving for a lofty ideal we must use practical meth- 
ods, and if we cannot attain all at one leap, we must 
advance toward it step by step, reasonably content so 
long as we do actually make some progress in the right 
direction. 

Now, having freely admitted the limitations to our 
work, and the qualifications to be borne in mind, I feel 
that I have the right to have my words taken seriously 
when I point out where, in my judgment, great advance 
can be made in the cause of international peace. I speak 
as a practical man, and whatever I now advocate I 
actually tried to do when I was for the time being the 
head of a great nation, and keenly jealous of its honor 
and interest. I ask other nations to do only what I should 
be glad to see my own nation do. 

The advance can be made along several lines. First 
of all, there can be treaties of arbitration. There are, of 
course, states so backward that a civilized community 
ought not to enter into an arbitration treaty with them, 
at least until we have gone much further than at present 
in securing some kind of international police action. But 
all really civilized communities should have effective 
arbitration treaties among themselves. I believe that 
these treaties can cover almost all questions liable to arise 
between such nations, if they are drawn with the explicit 
agreement that each contracting party will respect the 
other's territory and its absolute sovereignty within that 
territory, and the equally explicit agreement that (aside 
from the very rare cases where the nation's honor is 
vitally concerned) all other possible subjects of contro- 
versy will be submitted to arbitration. Such a treaty 
would insure peace unless one party deliberately violated 
it. Of course, as yet there is no adequate safeguard 
against such deliberate violation, but the establishment 
of a sufficient number of these treaties would go a long 
way toward creating a world opinion which would finally 
find expression in the provision of methods to forbid or 
punish any such violation. 

Secondly, there is the further development of the 
Hague Tribunal, of the work of the conferences and 
courts at The Hague. It has been well said that the 
first Hague Conference framed a Magna Charta for the 
nations ; it set before us an ideal which has already to 
some extent been realized, and toward the full realization 
of which we can all steadily strive. The second confer- 
ence made further progress; the third should do yet 
more. Meanwhile the American government has more 
than once tentatively suggested methods for completing 
the Court of Arbitral Justice constituted at the second 
Hague Conference, and for rendering it effective. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the various governments of 
Europe, working with those of America and of Asia, shall 
set themselves seriously to the task of devising some 
method which shall accomplish this result. If I may 
venture the suggestion, it would be well for the states- 
men of the world, in planning for the erection of this 
world court, to study what has been done in the United 
States by the Supreme Court. I cannot help thinking 
that the Constitution of the United States, notably in the 
establishment of the Supreme Court and in the methods 
adopted for securing peace and good relations among 



